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r. : wer to slaughter ‘‘any animal being or having 1 
There is no denying that anthrax has shown some ca in the same field, shed or other place, or in the if 
increase this season, but when allowance is made for | same herd or flock or otherwise in contact mith any 1 | 
the improved diagnostic powers of veterinary practi- | animal affected with anthrax.” To the uninformed ) 
wich. tioners and the more general compliance with the | intelligence which does not differentiate between the '% ) 
mbet, notification clause of the Anthrax Order, there is no | methods of infection acting in anthrax and in pleuro- x 
reason to believe that any very marked increase | pneumonia, this clause may be accepted as the very 4 
exists. ' . strongest action permitted by the Central Authority, i 
Probably the frequent paragraphs in the daily and | and therefore the very best. Such powers are evi- 
weekly papers will do good by forcing attention to a| dently dangerous and they are quite unnecessary. 
ester. dangerous and fatal malady ; and from this point of | But this is not the worst clause in the Order. Clause 


view all the stupid actions and stupid sayings of 


10 gives a Local Authority power to make regulations 


and as = for “prohibiting the of any animal out of 
gether an unmixed evil, e Lancet M 1tS/an infected place.” Probably some misguided 
superior manner finds fault with the Board of Agri- | authorities have issued such regulations and they may ) 
/ ence, 1t Tal dca ought to be used. othing is more certain than 
are. Possibly protective inoculation is referred to, | that every animal should be at once removed from an } 
P apply for an Act of Parliament enabling them lik forcing their infection. 
enforce compulsory inoculation. The dangers of 
anthrax vaccins are not yet sufficiently under control . ‘ 
to warrant the frightful risks of general and compul- | . has 
ington sory inoculation. Private individuals may experi- initiated an enquiry into this disease and Dr. Klein, 
ment on their own or neighbours stock without let or Wap conducted i, has issued his report. From the 
8 summary published by the Duke’s agent—which we 


hindrance. 
Another adviser states that all carcases should be | Pr!2* on another page—it will be seen that no great 


incinerated. This would require an enormous fire, been to the spread 
and very often in a place where fuel could only be | ‘©, Blein considers due to & 
obtained wi _ | Special infective germ which he has isolated but not 
Seldom ned with great trouble and expense. The car rin full f 
case would have to be acted upon whole or the extra 
oll., Bios danger of cutting it up would have to be faced. Cut- > ee 
Edinb? ting up a carcase is the very best method of favouring Tue Army Verertary Department. 
A. the development of the bacillus, and is attended with| For the last two years the A.V.D. has been in- 
Very great danger to the operators. Burial in the | dulging in hopes and fears as to some alteration in . 
a uncut hide is safe, and when quicklime surrounds | the allowances of its officers. One important step 
the carcase worms are not likely to act as carriers for| has been gained. The authorities have not been 
the infective organisms. prevailed upon to give any increase of pay or pension, 
ats. € greatest folly we have heard of is the un-| but an extension of- the gratuity given to retiring 
i. Warranted slaughter of animals that have been in | officers has been effected. 
A. a With diseased beasts. Who advises Local| Hitherto a gratuity has been given to men retir- 
f nthorities thus to waste animal life and ratepayers’ | ing under a ten years period of service. Those retir- 
“wey ? It is difficult to believe veterinary surgeons | ing after ten years and under twenty received no 
” 80, and we are therefore forced to imagine that| gratuity. This was so obvious a disadvantage to 
musitucted authorities act without proper guidance. |'those officers who had exceeded the ten years and | 
a Period of incubation is too short to render in-| for any reason were unable to complete the twenty 4 
-piymo and j t-animals dangerous as carriers of the disease, | that it constituted a practical grievance. 5 
ber Me '$ tow well-known that the place, or in a few| Thanks to the unceasing efforts of the Director ‘s 
isso in a the food—not the living animal—is the danger | General this is now altered, and a retiring gratuity 
by ee of ertrax outbreaks. It really is shocking to read | will be given to all officers, whether over or under ten 
Work ba necessary sacrifices after so much good | years service. The present Director General, in a 
of spread to elucidate the cause and methods | quiet and unobtrusive way, 
Weve S$ disease. of his officers always within sight, and he has been 
cb of 1899 TY Much regret to find that The Anthraw Order | most successful in obtaining changes favourable to 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


PHOSPHETIC CALCULUS BROKEN WITHIN 
THE ANIMAL’S BODY. 


By Frank Somers, M.R.C.V.S., Leeds. 


On August 8th I was requested to attend a chest- 

nut pony, seven years old, belonging to Edward W. 
Darby, Esq., wholesale meat salesman of this town. 
The animal was suffering from “ colic’ the usual 
symptoms in such cases being well marked, but the 
animal gradually got worse. In spite of anodynes, 
antispasmodics, hot fomentations, rectal explorations 
and injections, subcutaneous injections, death fol- 
lowed 86 hours after the commencement of the attack, 
from enteritis. Ona post-mortem examination be- 
ing made a calculus in two parts was found, the 
larger portion being in the ececum or the blind end of 
the colon, and the other half was found to have 
occluded the intestine at the floating colon at some 
distance from the colon, and along with hard impac- 
ted fecal matter had caused the enteritis. On plac- 
ing the two halves of the calculus together they 
formed a perfect one weighing 13 pounds. The out- 
side edges of the calculus on the broken portions were 
worn smooth. 

How is it possible for a hard phosphetic calculus 
of 1#lbs. weight to fracture within the animals body? 
I fail to find any such case recorded in veterinary 
literature; and I come to the conclusion that no 
external injury could cause a calculus to fracture. 
I should be glad if some of my- professional colleagues 
could give any satisfactory explanation of what seems 
to be an almost impossible case. The post-mortem 
examination was conducted by me in the presence of 
several persons, and I have kept the calculus for the 
inspection of any member of the profession who 
desires to see it. 


A FARMER’S SURGICAL OPERATION. 
By Hueu Brae, M.R.C.V.S. 


The report of two cases by Mr. F. G. Ashley j 
last issue of The Record, under the 


ceptibility to Peritonitis, are very interesting, and | 


as the case of the heifer shows the impunj i 
unit 
which the peritoneum of the ox may oe hedled 
without a fatal result, so the case of the colt is an 
ritonitis once established j ines j i 
in equines is almost in- 
The following case which I saw full 
may be interesting to your readers a 
might be attempted by abdominal section in the cow 
even though a certain amount of peritonitis be ' 
without a fatal result. 
was called to a farm th 
down with milk fever, some 
i asked me to loo 
‘‘doctered himself. This ani 
had an acute attack of hoven aod, ‘th 


y two years ago 
8 showing what 


out toae 
and after attending to her, the 


k at another cow which he had 
few days before 
€ owner, fearing 


a sudden collapse plunged a butcher’s knife into the 
distended rumen and gave the animal relief, but 
along with the rush of gas there was an exit ofa 
a quantity of liquid food. Two days later a large 
swelling appeared on the left inferior aspect of the 
abdomen and into this he introduced the same 


| knife and got away a quantity of liquid food which 


no doubt had overflowed the superior wound during 
the collapse of the rumen and had run -down the 
side of that stomach to the floor of the abdomen and 
set up inflammation. 

It was three days after this when I saw her.and 
both wounds were discharging profusely, especially 
the inferior one, and though pressure on the left side 
of the abdomen indicated that the cow was suffering 
from peritonitis, still she continned to eat a moderate 
quantity of food. The inferior wound continued to dis- 
charge for more than a month, but gradually healed 
np. I have no doubt that the peritonitis thus set 
up caused adhesion of the rumen and some of the 
intestines to the abdominal wall, and yet four months 
later the cow was ready for the butcher having 
apparently recovered, in spite of the treatment to 
which she had been subjected. 

I have recently made a post-mortem examination 
of the carcases of two cows which died from pet'- 
tonitis with dropsy about a fortnight after calving, 
and in both cases there was but little healthy per'- 
toneum to be seen, while the greater portion indicated 
disease of long standing, a smaller part presenting 
the dark red appearance of recent inflammation. One 
of these animals I can vouch for, looked extremely 
well before calving, probably owing to the bulky con- 
dition of the abdomen, and I havefno doubt but that, 
to the throes of parturition and the subsequent de 
pression of the patients in both cases, was due the 
recent attack of peritonitis, evidence of which was 
seen post-mortem, both animals being predisposed. 

I have often remarked that the mesenteries of * 
mature cow appear thicker, if not stronger than those 
of the mature horse, and I am of opinion that if the 
peritoneum, or in fact any serous membrane is on 
inflamed, however slightly, it never resumes its 
normal healthy appearance, and that part 1s always 
predisposed to a future attack. 


—— 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


BORDER COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Border Counties Veterinary — 
Society was held at the Bush Hotel, Carlisle, 02 “ 
There were prese 
Rutherford, Esq., Edinburgh, President ; wickhaD 
Williams, Edinburgh ; Mr. G. Gartside Mayor, 
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The minutes of the previous meeting were signed by 
Mr. Thompson, who expressed his satisfaction at seeing 
a better attendance on the present occasion, and urged 
the desirability of members supporting the Society to 
the best of their ability. He pointed out that a number 
of members were in arrears with their subscriptions. 

Discussion took place upon this matter, and it was 
decided on the motion of Mr. McIntosh, seconded by Mr. 
Pears, that a reminder, including an extract from the 
rules bearing on the question, be sent to the members 
in arrear. 

The PrestpENT took this occasion to thank the Society 
for having elected him to his present position. He 
observed that the mere fact that the Society, in combi- 
nation with one of two others, were able the other day to 
carry Mr. Thompson into the Council, and that Mr. 

Donald was also a member of the Council, ought to be 
sufficient to show members the power they possessed in 
combinations, and.should urge them to keep together. 

On the motion of Mr. Armstrong seconded by Mr. 
Thompson, the following new members were elected :— 
Mr, John Young, Skelton ; Mr. Miller, Langholm ; Mr. 
Fred. Armstrong, and Mr. John Siddle, Penrith. 

In answer to the President as to the subject for next 
meeting, Mr. Armstrong said Professor Dewar, Edinboro’ 
Veterinary College (Dick’s) had promised a paper on 
“ Antiseptic Surgery.” 

An address was then delivered on 


“PAIN: ITS RELIEF AND PREVENTION.” 
By G. Gartsip—E Mayor, F.R.C.V.S. 


He expressed regret that time had not allowed him to 
prepare a paper upon the subject. He hoped that 
though his remarks might not be instructive to all of 
them, he would be able to raise a discussion which would 

0 80, 

He had been early struck with the carelessness of 
members of the profession with regard to the infliction 
of pain upon animals under their treatment. He had 
strong notions about the use of chloroform, and he would 

ave commenced experiments before he became a mem- 
ber of the College if it had not been for the strong 
statements his late respected teacher Professor Pritchard 

to make with regard to the use of chloroform on the 
i He had stated that if chloroform was adminis- 
ted, they would find that the operation would not do 
a like so well. It was like carting coals to New- 

a ®, in his opinion, to come to Carlisle and talk about 

rvs: of chloroform ; and in complimentary terms he 

Mr Tvdeed the good services done in this direction by 

wile late of Kendal, and by Mr. Carlisle, of 

we ¥ He expressed his conviction that many mem- 
tha! the profession did not use chloroform so often as 
‘ pe do. There was, a little matter which he had 
of bringing under his own County 
the ne on of Lancashire in 1886, which had reference to 
4 ee of an animal for the administration of 
tion aun He then recommended a hypodermic injec- 
tion of oe and atrophine prior to the administra- 
oe preform. That was before they had got into 
reenl; Yt using the closed bag over the nostrils. The 
and chin’ Ye'Y satisfactory. The struggling was less, 
chloroform h d 
Protracted ad not to be so frequently repeated in 
Where morcr tions, and there was no doubt that 
thock ande tte was used in that way, in the reactionary 
very painful operation the animal did 
Much. With the i od of 
inistering chlo. ith the improved method o 
the same me Be oroform there was not anything like 
Practige for injecting morphia ; but in his own 
Ton of which poring an operation on a horse the dura- 
ic injection he still employed the hypo- 
be was satin morphia prior to using chloroform, 


regard to the use of cocaine as a local anzsthetic, he was 
told by three or four at the Yorkshire meeting that it 
was no earthly use. One man would not give £1 a ton 
for it. But he thought the majority of them used it 
with satisfactory results. He was one of the earliest 
members to use it, and he did so after careful experi- 
mentation, first on a pony, and next on himself. He 
used it constantly now for operations on the eye, and he 
found it especially useful in the case of dogs and other 
small patients, though it was not without an element of 
danger in such cases. There were many operations 
somewhat painful which they desired to perform upon 
animals without casting them. He was told there were 
veterinary surgeons who were in the habit of putting 
horses partially under the influence of chloroform with- 
out throwing them. He had tried it, but his experience 
was not at all favourable, and were he not prepared to 
cast a horse for an operation he would not advise the 
administration of chloroform. But there was one means 
of considerably alleviatiug an animal’s sensibility which 
was easily at command. That was a hypodermic injec- 
tion a short time before the operation—a tolerably good 
dose of atropine and morphia. Inject about a quarter- 
of-an-hour before the operation about a sixth part of a 
grain of atropine and four to six grains of morphia ; 
then you could get to work and fire them. The use of 
anesthetics and narcotics had suffered, he considered, by 
reason of the cold water which had recently been thrown, 
particularly upon chlorofurm and morphia, or opium. 
Professor Fred. Smith spoke in approval of the action of 
chloroform ; still had he (Mr. Mayor) not been in the 
habit of using chloroform he would have been mortally 
frightened of putting a horse under it after Professor 
McQueen, of London, had told them it was necessary for 
the protection of the operator to have two practitioners 
in such cases. If that was so there were precious few 
times the majority of them would get the opportunity of 
using chloroform. But he had had 500 or 600 horses 
under chloroform, and he did not agree with those state- 
ments. There were mistakes and exaggerations, and it 
was very unfortunate that they should come from men 
of high professional standing. With regard to the use 
of opium, he quoted from De Quincy to show the “ irre- 
sistible” power of opium as an anodyne in cases of 
suffering, and maintained that the day had not yet come 
when they could affurd to turn opium out of their phar- 
macopeeia. He would not enter into a disquisition of 
what was meant by a “sedative,” but when he was told 
opium was not a sedative and morphia was simply an 
excitant, he said again his observations had not taught 
him so. He looked upon it as one of their most valuable 
drugs, and he was pleased to find that the conjoint use 
of atropine and morphia was recommended by several of 
the leading men on the Continent. If atropine was used 
carefully graduated according to the dose of opium, there 
was no doubt the power for good could be increased. The 
constipating eftect of morphia was overcome in many 
instances by the conjoint use of atropine. 


Discussion. 
The Present, in inviting discussion, said Mr. Mayor 
had opened up a very interesting field of discussion. He 
wished he had gone further and had told them something 
about alleviaton of pain, the use of hot and cold water, 
the application of blisters in certain cases, and one or 
two other things. He was brought up in a school where 
the great alleviator of pain was the twitch and rapidity 
of action. He had seen about a quart of chloroform used 
in one case, many years ago, and though he was struck 
with the ease which it afforded the operator, he recollected 
that he would not care to use chloroform where there was 
so much difficulty in anesthetising his _— _ He 
pleaded guilty to being an operator not under the influ- 


ed, with very beneficial results. With 


ence of chloroform trusting rapidity of action rather 
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than anything else. He had found cocaine very valuable 
as a lotion in diseases of the eyes. He had used it 
applied externally to the limbs of a thoroughbred or 
fidgetty horse for firing, and had been agreeably surprised 
at the effect. Lately he had a tube to put in for roaring, 
and he took the precaution to inject cocaine, about ten 
minutes before the operation, which was performed 
without the horse so much as winking. He thought 
cocaine was an extremely valuable local anzsthetic. 

Mr. Pears stated that he had not had much experience 
with chloroform, but had fired horses under its influ- 
ence with beneficial effect. 

Professor WrLu1aMs said no doubt Mr. Mayor’s essay 
would do a lot of good, as the action of chloroform and 
aneethetics generally was not very well understood. As 
the President had said, rapidity of action was a very 
great consideration with a man in a busy practice. In 
preparing for grave operations, a mixture of chloroform 
and ether answered better than either administered 

alone. Where there was an injured foot or some bowel 
disease, he had no hesitation in saying that deaths were 
due more to the pain, and the exhaustion brought by the 
pain than to the injury or the disease itself. For the 
relief of these undoubtedly they were much indebted to 
opium and its preparations. He did not think more 
than half a grain of atropia should be subcutaneously 
employed. He had used a grain with very good effect, 
but there was a risk of destroying the life of the patient. 
In cases of excessive agony in enteritis for example, they 
need not limit the dose of morphia ; five or six grains or 
even more of which could be used. He mentioned the 
case of a horse having an inflamed foot; a subcutaneous 
injection of morphia was put in the thigh, and the pain 
was greatly alleviated. It would take a few days for the 
inflammation to subside, but he was positive that a con- 
dition of irritative fever had been prevented which under 
the old system would have cost the animal its life. He 
had no hesitation in advocating cocaine in local opera- 
tions. It had advantages not possessed by morphia, and 
was very rapid in its action. For diseases which were 
associated with great pain he had implicit belief in 
morphia. The practice of veterinary medicine in the 
future would be more and more associated with the use 
of 
r. Donatp said much had been said ai iti 
about the use of chloroform, but what en a er 
was that so little was heard of its danger. He had put 
five cattle under chloroform, with one death, and he 
knew of several other deaths in cattle ; and he would not 
advise the use of chloroform in cattle largely. Respira- 
tion stopped suddenly when least expected, and he had 
given up using chloroform to cattle. He had heard of 
several cases in Cumberland of horses dying under chlor 
form, and he believed its use was accompanied with 
greater risks than was generally supposed. With recard 
to healing wounds, he thought they did just as well vith 
chloroform as without it, and unless it was a serio - 
he would never use it. He thought it was money thee 
any man was capable of doing, to perform an oper: me 

under chloroform without the aid of an caiideen a 

cases of parturition especially a great risk was = 2 

placing animals under chloroform. He did not beli Pe 

in partially choroforming an animal, When i: yo 
of partial anzesthesia they were in a restles inna 

He had not been able to operate successfull ro page 

partially ansthetised. Neither with the 

was his experience so favouratle as that of age 
had tried it in the eye of a cow, but had , ome. Es 
produce the desired result. : 

The Presipent :-—What strength ? 

Mr. Donan :—Twenty per cent. solution, 
easily get anesthesia of the skin for firin 
but he could never get the effect in a 
would enai le him to operate. s 


He could 
g or puncturing, 
~ ow’s eye which 

e was pleased to hear 


Mr. Mayor speak about opium as he did. He thought 
opium was the gift of God in such cases and he knew of 
nothing that acted so beneficially. But he believed 
narcotic remedies could be combined and a better eftect 
produced therefrom than from any of them singly. If 
the dose in delirium was increased, there would be a 
pronounced anodyne effect. In the case of plethoric 
animals, where opium or morphia did not seem to take 
effect, there would be an immediate result if the animal 
was bled. 

Mr. McInrosu said he was one of the old school | 
aud only yesterday he fired with twitch, and twitch \ 


alone. Hypodermic injection for assistance in minor for 
operations he had seldom tried. He had tried chloro- a 
form in serious operations. He was not an expert in forn 
chloroforming horses; but in dog practice he had been Over 
anything but successful. He had seen many deaths met] 
under trifling operations where persons had insisted on awe 
the use of chloroform. its use by a country practitioner the . 
was almost out of the question. The time and the lustr 
expense were serious matters of consideration. He was did . 
a strong and firm believer in opium, and the use of the Ii 
morphia was one of the benefits for which the veterinary of con 
profession had to be thankful. He scarcely agreed with Fw t 
Mr. Donald about its danger in parturition cases. He 88, 
thought it was an advantage to use it when there wasa use tr 
presentation difficulty to deal with. a he 

Mr. Tompson said he also had depended upon twitch won. 
more than upon chloroform, but in some of the serious six hoy 
operations the latter was very necessary. He thought he 8m a 1 
would much rather cast an animal and perform the oper- trating 
ation in the old fashioned way than be at the risk of scrotun 
chlorororming it. In ordinary operations he did not think mma: 
chloroform was needful. Cocaine was a very valuable Cocaine 
agency and he found it to answer admirably, particularly Yesterd 
in eye operations. He was astonished to hear the Te Pain, wy 
marks of Mr. Donald on this point. He had found 2 fat,” 
difficulty whatever. Opium he looed upon as a sheet Mr. ¢ 
anchor. Unless they could kill the pain and give nature doses we 
a chance of recruiting herself all the drugs in the world ounce ha 
would not do. He gave instance of the use of large doses the extep 
of morphia, showing to what an extent the habit could tion ; he , 
grow. keep it 

Mr. CaR.iste said chloroform was used extensively lei the 
his establishment, and it would not do for hjm to say it form, 
was all nonsense. He had chloroformed scores of hors’ J Mr. Do 
in the old fashioned way, with chloroform in an old bily- ened to 
cock hat (laughter) and he had seen the assistants , Mr, J 
almost as much of the chloroform as would chloroform Wder chlo 
the horse. (Laughter). The horse was never thorough} Ses befon 
under chloroform in that way. He had known seve dead 
cases where bandages were tied round the horses h Mr, Car, 
and air was wholly excluded; but that was a very, Pattial ange 
practice. He did not think that air impeired of 

p an 


of the chloroform, and it was thought a safe 
air to enter during the time the horse was under “et ob 
form. He invented the chloroform bag or muzzle, 
he thought he had got it pretty perfect. It took noo 
get into the way of handling the bag, and the ns 
must be thoroughly acquainted with the administra. 
of chloroform, which was one of the most useful things 


the world. It was used in the farrier’s shop t than Ave 
whenever there was a restive horse, and in less 
he horse 


minutes after the muzzle was put on the wher? 
shod as quiet as a lamb. In large establishments plot” 
they met with “brates of horses,” let them buy * “ the 
form bag. (Laughter.) He assured them he h 

faintest interest in it. (Laughter and Applause.) 


he 
Mr. Lirrie said opium was one of the best th oo 


had used. He agreed with Mr. Donald that oP peed ab- 
times asserted its influence . 
stracted from the animal. He attributed ! 
extraction of the blood, but to the palm 6 


after blood not to the 
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He mentioned chloral hydrate as having escaped notice were incorrect. In chlorodyne which was got from 


in the discussion. 


from it. He had given up its use on dogs. 


cases of eversion of the uterus. 
four cases died right away. 


anesthetics. He had gone in freely for the use of chloro- 
form. He laid the horse first, and expected to have it 
over in five minutes after putting the muzzle on. His 
method was to exclude the air as much as possible. He 
never gave a horse more than 14 ounces. He wrapped 
the head in a horse sheet, and by the time he had the 
instruments ready the animal was quite fit. He generally 
did all this himself. He opened the head out, and loosed 
the little flap in the muzzle. If the horse showed signs 
of coming round he put in a little more chloroform, or 
shut the lid down again. He had been unlucky with 
dogs, three having died in succession. He had begun to 
use two-thirds sulphuric ether and one-third chloroform 
and he had never had a fatal result since. Cocaine was 
the most useful agent. He attributed two cases of re- 
covery to the administration of 1} ounce doses every 
six hours, and they did not want above three before he 
saw a marked result. He had used it with success in cas- 
trating old dogs, painting 10 per cent. solution over the 
scrotum before the operation. In a case of chronic in- 
fammation of the eye, he made a 6 per cent. solution of 
cocaine and told them to paint it three times a day. 
Yesterday the animal was not suffering the slightest 
ra was doing well, and was likely to make itself 


Mr. Cartise said no man could say that 1} ounce 
oss Were sufficient at all times. He had seen when an 
ape had had the desired effect. He did not advocate 
“external air being admitted all through the opera- 
ton; he always put something round the head as well 
keep it out. But he lifted the little lid sometimes and 
th © air in, or put in a few drops more of chloro- 


Mr. Donanp said in the case of cattle the respiration 
my to stop suddenly. 
babe a BEL. said in cases of parturition in cattle 
tata be oroform having finished the operation in a few 

fore he got himself washed and dressed they were 


CaRLIsLe added that he had never known cases of 


_— anesthesia in parturition, but in shoeing horses he 
Th of many cases, 
se DENT added a few words to the discussion, 
hy ee the use of Indian hemp or hasheesh as a 
Obits wg horses. It was superior in every respect 
tetay, ed had none of its bad qualities. In cases 
us he did not believe it had its compeer. 
With Sane replied upon the discussion. He disagreed 
ents that much time was taken up in 


did hot 


“tloroform, 
dose of 
1p main” to th 


Yr Doxatp 


Mayor 


Mr. ARMSTRONG said they were indebted to Mr. Mayor 
for his address, especially with regard to the use of | have the mare or cow on its feet, but there were many 


the druggists the recommended dose was two to four 


Mr. J. G. Bett asked some of the older members their | drams. If this was doubled it would be nearest the 
experience of chloroforming cattle. He had used chloro- | mark. With regard to the necessity for an assistant, he 
form a good deal on cattle, and had had some bad results | believed if a man used chloroform two or three times he 


would rot be long before he would rather use it without 


Mr. LirrLe asked if any member had chloroformed for | an assistant than not use it without an assistant. He 


was pleased with Mr. Armstrong’s remarks about the 


Mr. J. G. Betu_ said he had used it more than once in | external application of cocaine in the case of dogs; he 
such cases, and found it answer very badly. Three or | had been a little sceptical hitherto on that point, but 


after what had been said he would try it before long. 
Referring to cases of parturition, it was an advantage to 


which could not be kept on their feet, and in these cases 
where there was a bad presentation chloroform was a 
very great advantage. Where there was a difficult case 
and the animal would stop on its feet an injection of 
atropine and morphia was of considerable assistance. 
Chloral hydrate was another valuable sedative. He 
endorsed what the President had said about Indian 
hemp, except with regard to the dose. He gave about 
six drams of the extract in a case of enteritis. The horse 
went fast asleep for six hours with his head stuck in the 
manger. 

The Prestpent.—It was a big dose. Two drams of 
the green extract of Indian hemp was about the right 
dose for a horse. . 

A vote of thanks, on the motion of the PREsIDENT, 
seconded by Mr. THompson, was passed to Mr. Mayor, 
who promised to give another paper on the subject ata 
future meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the President, on the motion of 
Mr. Mayor, seconded by Mr. Donatp, concluded the 
meeting. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


THe Requisite INsPECTION OF ANIMALS INTENDED 
FOR Foop, PRIOR TO AND AFTER DEATH, WITH THE 
MOST HUMANE MODES OF SLAUGHTER. 


By Proressor M’Fapyean, M.B., B.Sce., F.R.S.E. 
(Continued from page 123) 


INSPECTION AFTER SLAUGHTER. 


This must be treated of under two heads: (1) the 
inspection of animals killed in the local abattoirs, and (2) 
the inspection of carcases introduced from without. 
With the last may be included the supervision of the 
sale of meat in the butchers’ shops. 

1. The inspection of animals killed in public abattoirs 
ought to be made at the time of slaughter. In short, 
the slaughter ought to be conducted in the presence of 
the inspector or inspectors. No doubt there are great 
difficulties in the way of doing that in most places at the 


present time, owing to the number of inspectors that 
would be required where there are numerous private 
slaughter houses. Even in places where private slaughter- 
and said he always cast the horse, and it | houses are not allowed, as in Edinburgh, for example, a 
ve minutes to place it under the influence | proper supervision of the slaughter may be difficult or 
hey were pretty well agreed as to the impossible without an unreasonably large staff of in- 
4 ounces. Morphia would be used spectors. That must be the case in all large public 
) the exigencies. The general range was 2 to abattoirs that are not constructed on the “ Hall”’ system, 
of cathy © average dose about four grains. In cases | as opposed to the “ Chamber’ ’ system. — Everyone who 
that chlo? he had had two deaths. It was probable | has had any experience in connection with meat inspec- 
i, “TM accelerated death, and he got the credit | tion knows how quick and skilful butchers are in dis- 
-—That is tae it. is turned, and the only way of preventing the deception 
—With of | is to have the slaughter conducted under the eye of the 


* great many cases the recommended doses | inspector. The so-called meat inspection which consists 
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in looking at the dressed carcases after the butcher has 
completed his day’s work, when most or all of the viscera 
have been put out of the way, deserves to be characterised 
as a huge deception. Can one imagine a medical man 
being seriously asked to conduct a post-mortem examina- 
tion of a human body minus the viscera with a view to 
discovering the cause of death? And yet it is just as 
ridiculous for a veterinary surgeon to certify the fitness 
of a carcase for human food when he has had no oppor- 
tunity to examine the internal organs. 

If it is not possible to conduct the inspection while the 
animal is being skinned and eviscerated, the next best 
thing is to insist that the organs and their lymphatic 
glands shall be submitted to examination along with 
the carcase. 

The order in which the various parts and organs are to 
be inspected is to some extent determined by the cus- 
tomary procedure of the butcher in dressing the carcase, 
at least when the inspection is made immediately after 
slaughter. When the examination is delayed until the 
butcher has completed his operations with the carcase, 
the inspector may examine the organs in whatever order 
he finds most convenient, but it is all-important to fol- 
low some definite order, and not to conduct the exami- 

nation in an irregular, haphazard manner. This is a 
sar which is not sufficiently enforced in some text- 

ooks on meat inspection. The following is suggested 
as a convenient order for the inspection in the case 
of cattle :— 

1. Skin.—If an ante-mortem examination has been 
made, tho inspection after death will be directed mainly 
to the detection of subcutaneous ecchymoses or extra- 
vasations due to bruising, etc. 

2. The Feet.—For lesions of foot-and-mouth disease 
particularly.* 

3. The udder and supra-mammary lymphatic glands. -- 
The quarters of the udder ought to be criticised in re- 
spect of volume and resistance on palpation, and an 
incision ought to be made into each, exposing the milk 
cistern and gland substance. The supra-mamm 
glands ought to be incised, and searched for tuberculosis 
or other lesions.+ 
_ 4. Peritoneal cavity—For the escape of dropsical or 
inflammatory fluid. 

5. Intestines and mesenteric glands—Examination of 
the former has to be restricted to external inspection 
and palpation, unless these reveal the evidence of lesions 
inthem. The mesenteric glands ought to be incised and 
searched for tuberculous lesions, the presence of pentas- 

tomata, acute inflammatory lesions, &c. 

6. Stomach and omentum.—The former both externally 
(for tuberculosis lesions) and internally (for evidence of 
inflammation) ; the latter for tuberculosis, tumours, 


7. Spleen.—Particular attention to be pai 
volume and consistence (Anthrax). Both 
splenic lymphatic glands ought to be incised. In case of 
splenic “ tumour,” the spleen pulp ought always to be 

Liver,—Examine as to volume, colour, an - 
sistence on palpation. Look for dilatation Saichoie 
of the bile ducts. Make one or two deep incisions in the 


* It ought always to be remembered th i 
ren at whil i 
of meat inspection is to prevent the 
; n the sprea i i j 


“+ In examining lymphatic glands i 
vule te mabse to be made a 


tuberculous lesions may easily be 


has been soiled through cutting i 

g into the t 
abscess, or the like, should 
ore it is used for cutting any edible part of the pea He: 


posteria face, and inspect the lobules. Cut intojthe por- 
tal glands. j 

9. Kidneys. Examine as to size, colour, and consis- 
tence. Divide lengthwise so as to expose the kidney 
substance and the renal pelvis. 

10. Uterus and bladder.--The former externally for 
tuberculosis, internally for retained placenta, putrid 
fluids, inflammation, &c. The latter by external inspec- 
tion. 

11. Chest and pericardium.—For escape of inflamma- 
tory or dropsical fluids. 

12. Heart and lungs.—-Numerous incisions to be made 
into the bronchial and mediastinal glands. The lungs 
to the thoroughly searched by palpation for tuberculous 
or other nodular lesions, echinococecus cysts, &c., and 
then to be incised. Heart to be examined as regards its 
serous covering, the colour and consistence of the 
myocardium, and the presence of bladder worms. Both 
ventricles to be opened so as to afford a view of the en- 
docardium and the valves. 

13. The Head.—Nose; cavity of the mouth, inclu- 
ding the tongue ; submanillary and pharyngeal lymphatic 
glands ; internal phrygoid muscle to be incised aad exam- 
ined for cysticercus inermis. 

14. The Carcase.—First on its external or dorsal 
aspect, and then as regards the walls cf the great cavities. 
On the former look for evidence of cedema, blood extrava- 
sation, bladder worms, etc. On the interior examine 
first the parietal peritoneum, and then the parietal pleura, 
not forgetting that concealed by the diaphragm. Look 
particularly for evidence of “stripping.” Examine the 
muscular tissue as regards its colour, consistence and 
odour. Lastly, examine the prepectoral lymphatic 
glands, and the bones of the vertebral column and 
sternum. 

Order of examination in other animals.—With very 
slight modification, the plan above sketched for the in- 
spection of cattle is applicable to the inspection of 
calves, sheep and pigs. In young calves the umbilicus 
and liver should be carefully examjned for evidence of 
omphalo-phlebitis, and in the a 4 of pigs a particular 
search must be made for bladder worms (cysticerclis 
cellulose). Ostertag says that the commonest situations 
of the bladder worms in the pig are: the muscular part 
of the diaphragm, the tougue, the heart, the plerygold 
muscles, the intercostal muscles, the neck muscles, the 
pectoral muscles, and the adductor muscles of the thigh ; 
and he recommends that all these ought to be incised and 
examined. The vertebral column and sternum of the p's 
ought to be carefully inspected, owing to the frequen 
— which the pig’s skeleton is the seat of tuberculous 

esions. 

Examination for the trichina spiralis.—This 
special paragraph to itself. If we may judge from the 
rarity with which human trichinosis occurs oF 18 -— 
nised in this country, there is little occasion to dew 
an obligatory trichina inspection such as is carried out 
some of the German states. Is the rarity of homan 
fection with us ascribable to the disease being ™ - 
British pigs, or is it rather due to the fact that yoo 
and pork are seldom or never in this country eaten ot 
No certain answer can be given to this question, — 
may hazard the guess that the last suggestion &*P tale 
is the correct one. In any case it would be wise . os 
every opportunity of spreading among the peop’? i 
knowledge that this is a danger to which only — 
pose themselves who eat pork that his raw % 
imperfectly cooked. jon 

A naked-eye inspection is valueless for the detect! of 
of the trichina spiralis, and since a large 
microscopic preparations must be examined, ite. 
carcase before it can be pronounced free from t oe ire to 
trichina inspection becomes enormously this wo 
carry out. The staff engaged exclusively 1 
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in the Berlin abattoir comprises : 184 microscopists, 48 | to adhere to the end of the rod, and the stopper having 
rsons to cut out the pieces of muscle to be examined, | been slowly removed, the glass rod is lowered into the 
and 16 markers, while the annual cost of the inspection | vessel, keeping it away from the sides, until the end is. 
is about halfa million marks (£25,000). within 1 cm. of the acid mixture. If putrefaction has 
The method of examination in Berlin is as follows. | begun,a cloud of chloride of ammonium is formed at the 
Six pieces of muscle, each about the size of an oat seed, ; end of the rod, by combination of ammonia evolved from 
are excised from four separate places, viz., the pillars of | the decomposing flesh with the vapour of hydrochloric 
the diaphragm, the abdominal muscles, the intercostal | acid in the vessel. With the same quantity of fluid the 
muscles, and the muscles of the larynx. These twenty- | test can be made many times over. It is worthy of note 
four small pieces of muscle are arranged in series between | that the method is not serviceable as a test for putrefac- 
two thick microscopic slides, which can be approximated | tion in the case of salt-water fish, since ammonia is given 
by means of a screw at either end. The pieces of muscle | off from these in the fresh condition. 
are by this means flattened out until they are thin| Microscopic examination of a cover-glass preparation 
enough for microscopic examination. A microscope | stained with methylblue would demand more time, but. 
magnifying 20—40 times is used for searching the pieces | would probably give indications of equal or greater 
of muscle, and the time spent oa the series from one | value than Eber’s test. It must be remembered that 
pig is eighteen minutes. The method of examining pre- | poisonous qualities may be communicated to flesh by the 
served bacon or pork is the same, save that a little dilute | growth in it of organisms that do not render it at all 
acetic acid is used to moisten the pieces of muscle. offensive in smell. Microscopic examination might be 
(2.) As previously mentioned, the safeguard afforded | trusted to reveal these as well as putrefactive bacteria, 
by a properly conducted inspection of the animals killed | and it may be laid down asa safe rule that flesh contain- 
in the public abattoirs in any given locality may be to a | ing bacteria of any sort in considerable numbers ought to 
large extent nullified by the importation into that | be condemned. 
locality of carcases from a town or district in which no| In judging whethera carcase belongs to an animal 
proper inspection is carried out. If a general system of | that has died from disease, or been killed at the point of 
meat inspection were enforced all over the kingdom, this | death, attention should be given to the colour and firm- 
difficulty would disappear, except in the case of foreign | ness of the flesh, to the amount of blood in the smaller 
meat. At the present time, however, all the dead meat | veins, and to evidence of commencing putrefaction, 
brought into a locality from without must be regarded | especially about the abdomen. 
as demanding inspection quite as much as the carcases of | It is obvious that even in a locality in which no flesh 
apimals slaughtered in the public abattoirs of that | is sold except that furnished by animals carefully inspec- 
locality. Moreover, while this dead meat requires | ted before and after slaughter, unwholesome meat might 
iuspection, the means of forming a judgment regarding | still find its way into the hands of the consumer, viz., 
its fitness tor food are often absent, inasmuch as generally | through the meat, otherwise wholesome, having been 


the bare carcase is presented for examination. It has | kept too long in the possession of the butcher. There is, 


always been pointed out that a trustworthy opinion 
regarding the wholesomeness of a carcase cannot be 
formed in these circumstances, and until we have an 
obligatory meat inspection throughout the kingdom, 
towns that insist upon an adequate inspection of animals 

ed in their own abattoirs ought to have power to 
Prevent the introduction of carcases from outside places, 
except when they are accompanied by at least the lungs, 
eart, spleen, liver, and kidneys. 

While it must be admitted that the inspection of a 
‘ carcase is a very imperfect means of ascertaining 
Whether the meat is wholesome, or whether the animal 
ws the subject of disease, it is nevertheless a means that 
se be employed in lieu of a better, and where properly 
a outit is at the present time instrumental in 

‘sting the sale of a large quantity of meat that would 
ond ‘ery dangerous to the consumer. As regards the 
“et of the inspection little need be said. Evidence of 
“1 — to be sought for in the carcase, just as when 
nlete Submitted to examination in the course of a com- 
—that is, after an examination of the 
pleura,’ and it may be here remarked that absence of the 
his peritoneum from places where it naturally 
™~ be t to be rex arded as evidence of disease. There 
special ee two things that have always to be very 
of veins os for in this kind of inspection, viz., signs 
a been got; and evidence that the animal had died 
disease pushtered while at the point of death from 
B odour of - a changes may be recognised by the 
stor by mi esh, by the Eber’s chloride of ammonium 
how official examination. The second of these 
at Berlin I. Tecognised in the inspection of carcases 
Wining wnt t is practised as follows: a mixture con- 
alcohol, ang Patt of hydrochloric acid, three parts of 
oyli part of ether is poured into a tall, 
ato ndrical glass to the height of lem. The 
Sass is then inserted, and the mixture is 
"A glass rod is drawn over the surface of the 


of course, only one way of counteracting this, and that is 
to make frequent but irregular inspection of butchers’ 
shops, and to impose severe penalties for offering for sale 
meat that is manifestly spoiled. 


Discussion. 


The PresipENt: This paper, as is customary, has been 
circulated amongst the members, and everyone will have 
had a copy. Professor McCall was to have come down 
especially to upen the discussion. He is a gentleman 
who has had very considerable experience in this direc- 
tion, and we looked upon him as very necessary indeed 
tu this special subject. Unfortunately he is not with us, 
and the Committee have had to do the best they could 
under the circumstances. Fortunately for us a gentle- 
man has complied with our request, and will help us out 
of our difficulty ; and when | tell you that that gentle- 
man is Mr. Hunting, I am sure you will all cy ay oon 
the fact that we are very much indebted to him for hav- 
ing accepted Prof. McCall’s position. [ will at once ask 
him to proceed with the discussion. 

Mr. Huntine :—Mr. President and Gentle- 
men, nobody regrets so much as I do the absence of Prof. 
McCall. One word of compliment I must pay to the 
writer of the paper. I think the paper is a model of con- 
ciseness and lucidity ; and these are two things of which 
Lam decidedly fond in any paper, and in any writing. In 
the second paragraph you will tind, referring to the 
modes of slaughter, | think, as concise a summary of 
what should take place as possible. “If a number of 
methods stand at our disposal, then our preference ought 
to be given to that which is the simplest in execution, 
the least expensive, the least injurious to the carcase, 
and the least liavle tu miscarriage or accident ;”’ and then 
the paper goes on to discuss which system of slaughter is 
most in accordance with these requirements. The 
author mentions the pole-axe, a broad-faced hammer— 
which produces a different effect—and pithing. With re- 


t, or a small particle of flesh may be made 


gard to the method of producing unconsciousness by a 
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in looking at the dressed carcases after the butcher has 
completed his day’s work, when most or all of the viscera 
have been put out of the way, deserves to be characterised 
as a huge deception. Can one imagine a medical man 
being seriously asked to conduct a post-mortem exam1na- 
tion of a human body minus the viscera with a view to 
discovering the cause of death? And yet it is just as 
ridiculous for a veterinary surgeon to certify the fitness 
of a carcase for human food when he has had no oppor- 
tunity to examine the internal organs. ; 

If it is not possible to conduct the inspection while the 
animal is being skinned and eviscerated, the next best 
thing is to insist that the organs and their lymphatic 
glands shall be submitted to examination along with 
the carcase. 

The order in which the various parts and organs are to 
be inspected is to some extent determined by the cus- 
tomary procedure of the butcher in dressing the carcase, 
at least when the inspection is made immediately after 
slaughter. When the examination is delayed until the 
butcher has completed his operations with the carcase, 
the inspector may examine the organs in whatever order 
he finds most convenient, but it is all-important to fol- 
low some definite order, and not to conduct the exami- 
nation in an irregular, haphazard manner. This is a 

oint which is not sufficiently enforced in some text- 

ooks on meat inspection. The following is suggested 
as a convenient order for the inspection in the case 
of cattle :— 

1. Skin.—If an ante-mortem examination has been 
made, tho inspection after death will be directed mainly 
to the detection of subcutaneous ecchymoses or extra- 
vasations due to bruising, etc. 

2. The Feet.—For lesions of foot-and-mouth disease 
particularly.* 

3. The udder and supra-mammary lymphatic glands. -- 
The quarters of the udder ought to be criticised in re- 
spect of volume and resistance on palpation, and an 
incision ought to be made into each, exposing the milk 
cistern and gland substance. The supra-mamm 
glands ought to be incised, and searched for tuberculosis 
or other lesions.+ 
_ 4. Peritoneal cavity—For the escape of dropsical or 
inflammatory fluid. 

5. Intestines and mesenteric glands.—Examination of 
the former has to be restricted to external inspection 
and palpation, unless these reveal the evidence of lesions 
inthem. The mesenteric glands ought to be incised and 
searched for tuberculous lesions, the presence of pentas- 
tomata, acute inflammatory lesions, &c. 

6. Stomach and omentum.—T he former both externally 
(for tuberculosis lesions) and internally (for evidence of 
; the latter for tuberculosis, tumours, 

7. Spleen.—Particular attention to b i ( 
volume and consistence (Anthrax). Both 
splenic lymphatic glands ought to be incised. In case of 
splenic “tumour,” the spleen pulp ought always to be 
for bacteria. 

Liver.—Examine as to volume, culo ‘ 

sistence on palpation. Look for dilatation wikis 

of the bile ducts. Make one or two deep incisions in the 


* It ought always to be remembered th i 
} e ren at while th i 
of meat inspection is to prevent the of 
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+ In examining lymphatic glands it 
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posteria face, and inspect the lobules. Cut intojthe por- 
tal glands. 

9. Kidneys. Examine as to size, colour, and consis- 
tence. Divide lengthwise so as to expose the kidney 
substance and the renal pelvis. 

10. Uterus and bladder.--The former externally for 
tuberculosis, internally for retained placenta, putrid 
fluids, inflammation, &. The latter by external inspec- 
tion. 

11. Chest and pericardium.—For escape of inflamma- 
tory or dropsical fluids. 

12. Heart and lungs.—-Numerous incisions to be made 
into the bronchial and mediastinal glands. The lungs 
to the thoroughly searched by palpation for tuberculous 
or other nodular lesions, echinococcus cysts, &c., and 
then to be incised. Heart to be examined as regards its 
serous covering, the colour and consistence of the 
myocardium, and the presence of bladder worms. Both 
ventricles to be opened so as to afford a view of the en- 
docardium and the valves. 

13. The Head.—Nose; cavity of the mouth, inclu- 
ding the tongue ; submanillary and pharyngeal lymphatic 
glands ; internal phrygoid muscle to be incised and exam- 
ined for cysticercus inermis. 

14. The Carcase—First on its external or dorsal 
aspect, and then as regards the walls cf the great cavities. 
On the former look for evidence of cedema, blood extrava- 
sation, bladder worms, etc. On the interior examine 
first the parietal peritoneum, and then the parietal pleura, 
not forgetting that concealed by the diaphragm. Look 
particularly for evidence of “stripping.” Examine the 
muscular tissue as regards its colour, consistence and 
odour. Lastly, examine the prepectoral lymphatic 
glands, and the bones of the vertebral column and 
sternum. 

Order of examination in other animals.—With very 
slight modification, the plan above sketched for the in- 
spection of cattle is applicable to the inspection of 
calves, sheep and pigs. In young calves the umbilicus 
and liver should be carefully examjned for evidence of 
omphalo-phlebitis, and in the of pigs a particular 
search must be made for bladder worms (cysticercls 
cellulose). Ostertag says that the commonest situations 
of the bladder worms in the pig are: the muscular part 
of the diaphragm, the tougue, the heart, the plerygold 
muscles, the intercostal muscles, the neck muscles, the 
pectoral muscles, and the adductor muscles of the thigh ; 
and he recommends that all these ought to be incised and 
examined. The vertebral column and sternum of the p's 
ought to be carefully inspected, owing to the frequen 
— which the pig’s skeleton is the seat of tuberculous 

esions. 

Examination for the trichina spiralis —This demands 
special paragraph to itself. If we may judge from tM 
rarity with which human trichinosis occurs or 18 recog: 
nised in this country, there is little occasion to — 
an obligatory trichina inspection such as is carried out i 
some of the German states. Is the rarity of huma? ra 
fection with us ascribable to the disease being ™ . 
British pigs, or is it rather due to the fact that on 
and pork are seldom or never in this country eate? aa 
No certain answer can be given to this question, bu ‘* 
may hazard the guess that the last suggestion &*P ele 
is the correct one. In any case it would be wise > a 
every opportunity of spreading among the ee a 
knowledge that this is a danger to which ouly t 
pose ar MO who eat pork that his raw 
imperfectly cooked. jon 

A naked-eye inspection is valueless for the “_ 
of the trichina spiralis, and since a large mm 
microscopic preparations must be examine he parasite 
carcase before it can be proncunced free from t ae i to 
trichina inspection becomes enormously oxP his work 
carry out. The staff engaged exclusively 
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in the Berlin abattoir comprises : 184 microscopists, 48 | to adhere to the end of the rod, and the stopper having 
rsons to cut out the pieces of muscle to be examined, | been slowly removed, the glass rod is lowered into the 


and 16 markers, while the annual cost of the inspection 
is about halfa million marks (£25,000). 


vessel, keeping it away from the sides, until the end is. 
within 1 cm. of the acid mixture. If putrefaction has 


The method of examination in Berlin is as follows. | begun,a cloud of chloride of ammonium is formed at the 
Six pieces of muscle, each about the size of an oat seed, ; end of the rod, by combination of ammonia evolved from 
are excised from four separate places, viz., the pillars of | the decomposing flesh with the vapour of hydrochloric 


the diaphragm, the abdominal muscles, the intercostal 
muscles, and the muscles of the larynx. These twenty- 
four small pieces of muscle are arranged in series between 
two thick microscopic slides, which can be approximated 
by means of a screw at either end. The pieces of muscle 
are by this means flattened out until they are thin 
enough for microscopic examination. A microscope 
magnifying 20—40 times is used for searching the pieces 
of muscle, and the time spent oa the series from one 
pig is eighteen minutes. The method of examining pre- 
served bacon or pork is the same, save that a little dilute 
acetic acid is used to moisten the pieces of muscle. 
(2.) As gress mentioned, the safeguard afforded 
by a properly conducted inspection of the animals killed 
in the public abattoirs in any given locality may be to a 
large extent nullified by the importation into that 
locality of carcases from a town or district in which no 
proper inspection is carried out. If a general system of 
meat inspection were enforced all over the kingdom, this 
difficulty would disappear, except in the case of foreign 
meat. At the present time, however, all the dead meat 
brought into a locality from without must be regarded 
as demanding inspection quite as much as the carcases of 
animals slaughtered in the public abattoirs of that 
locality. Moreover, while this dead meat requires 
inspection, the means of forming a judgment regarding 
its fitness for food are often absent, inasmuch as generally 
the bare carcase is presented for examination. It has 
always been pointed out that a trustworthy opinion 
regarding the wholesomeness of a carcase cannot be 
formed in these circumstances, and until we have an 
obligatory meat inspection throughout the kingdom, 
towns that insist upon an adequate inspection of animals 
in their own abattoirs ought to have power to 
Prevent the introduction of carcases from outside places, 
except when they are accompanied by at least the lungs, 
eart, spleen, liver, and kidneys. 
While it must be admitted that the inspection of a 
carcase is a very imperfect means of ascertaining 
whether the meat is wholesome, or whether the animal 
wa the subject of disease, it is nevertheless a means that 
must be employed in lieu of a better, and where properly 
“tried out it is at the present time instrumental in 
resting the sale of a large quantity of meat that would 
. nde dangerous to the consumer. As regards the 
dismae ay Inspection little need be said. Evidence of 
that ig . to be sought for in the carcase, just as when 
ete Ae mitted to examination in the course of a com- 
rath pection—that is, after an examination of the 
° ma and it may be here remarked that absence of the 
r peritoneum from places where it naturally 
iB ought to be re; arded as evid f di Th 
ate, however varded as evidence of disease. There 
». bg two things that have always to be very 
of mon! — for in this kind of inspection, viz., signs 
ot been aa and evidence that the animal had died 
i. active changes may be recognised by the 
by the Eber’s chloride of ammonium 
how officially examinatiou. The second of these 
at Berlin 1 recognised in the inspection of carcases 
taining one po, Practised as follows: a mixture con- 
alcoho} an part of hydrochloric acid, three parts of 
Rarrow, evlindric part of ether is poured into a tall, 
“opper of th cal glass to the height of lem. The 
*élass is then inserted, and the mixture is 
~ A glass rod is drawn over the surface of the 


acid in the vessel. With the same quantity of fluid the. 
test can be made many times over. It is worthy of note 
that the method is not serviceable as a test for putrefac- 
tion in the case of salt-water fish, since ammonia is given 
off from these in the fresh condition. 

Microscopic examination of a cover-glass preparation 
stained with methylblue would demand more time, but. 
would probably give indications of equal or greater 
value than Eber’s test. It must be remembered that 
poisonous qualities may be communicated to flesh by the 
growth in it of organisms that do not render it at all 
offensive in smell. Microscopic examination might be 
trusted to reveal these as well as putrefactive bacteria, 
and it may be laid down asa safe rule that flesh contain- 
ing bacteria of any sort in considerable numbers ought to 
be condemned. 

In judging whether a carcase belongs to an animal 

that has died from disease, or been killed at the point of 
death, attention should be given to the colour and firm- 
ness of the flesh, to the amount of blood in the smaller 
veins, and to evidence of commencing putrefaction, 
especially about the abdomen. 
It is obvious that even in a locality in which no flesh 
is sold except that furnished by animals carefully inspec- 
ted before and after slaughter, unwholesome meat might 
still find its way into the hands of the consumer, viz., 
through the meat, otherwise wholesome, having been 
kept too long in the possession of the butcher. There is, 
of course, only one way of counteracting this, and that is 
to make frequent but irregular inspection of butchers’ 
shops, and to impose severe penalties for offering for sale 
meat that is manifestly spoiled. 


Discussion. 


The Presipent: This paper, as is customary, has been 
circulated amongst the members, and everyone will have 
had a copy. Professor McCall was to have come down 
especially to open the discussion. He is a gentleman 
who has had very considerable experience in this direc- 
tion, and we looked upon him as very necessary indeed 
tv this special subject. Unfortunately he is not with us, 
and the Committee have had to do the best they could 
under the circumstances. Fortunately for us a gentle- 
man has complied with our request, and will help us out 
of our difficulty ; and when | tell you that that gentle- 
man is Mr. Hunting, I am sure you will all appreciate 
the fact that we are very much indebted to him for hav- 
ing accepted Prof. McCall’s position. [ will at once ask 
him to proceed with the discussion. 

Mr. Huntine :—Mr. President and Gentle- 
men, nobody regrets so much as I do the absence of Prof. 
McCall. One word of compliment I must pay to the 
writer of the paper. I think the paper is a model of con- 
ciseness and lucidity ; and these are two things of which 
lam decidedly fond in any paper, and in any writing. In 
the second paragraph you will find, referring to the 
modes of slaughter, | think, as concise a summary of 
what should take place as possible. “If a number of 
methods stand at our disposal, then our preference ought 
to be given to that which is the simplest in execution, 
the least expensive, the least injurious to the carcase, 
and the least liavle tu miscarriage or accident ;”” and then 
the paper goes on to discuss which system of slaughter is 
most in accordance with these requirements. The 
author mentions the pole-axe, a broad-faced hammer— 
which produces a different effect—and pithing. With re- 


meat, ora small particle of flesh may be made 
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Either on the same or next day, the animal is almost 
or altogether unable to move its limbs, and therefore 
remains lying for long periods on its side, though at the 
same time is able to take notice of everything that is 
going on around it, and to take food. : ; 

Death generally supervenes rapidly when this stage 1s 
reached—within a few hours or a day—often before it is 
expected, since it is not unusual that animals supposed 
to be only slightly affected, or even on the mend over 
night, are found dead next morning. ‘ 

Among less conspicuous symptoms, affected animals not 
unfrequently have a rapid beat of the heart, rapid, some- 
times laboured respiration, and rise of temperature. 

Dr. Klein made post-mortem examinations of seventeen 
animals; few of these died a natural death, some in the 
earliest, some in the later stages of the illness. 


POST-MORTEM APPEARANCES. 


For the particulars in detail of the post-mortem ap- 
pearances, Dr. Klein’s full report (which will be giveu in 
the next number of the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Journal) must be referred to. For the purpose of the 
present letter it will be sufficient to refer to them very 
shortly. 

1st. The constant and most conspicuous feature is 
invariable congestion at the base of the brain and me- 
dulla. 

This congestion of the vessels, is, however, limited 
chiefly to the surface; the cerebral and medullary sub- 
stance itself not showing anything abnormal in these 
respects. 

2nd. After the earlier stages of the disease the lungs 
are found to be in a congested and consolidated con- 
dition. 

3rd. A further important chsnge is noticeable in the 
heart. 1n sheep the congestion is always present, except 
in the earlier phases, but in lambs only to a smaller ex- 
tent, and only in the latter stages of the disease. 

There seems little abnormal in the liver, spleen, 
stomach, or kidneys, and the blood is normal in its ap- 
pearance and coagualability. 

Dr. Klein considers that of all the appearances des- 
cribed above, those affecting the medulla could alone 
account for the symptoms observed during life, and for 
the fatal issue. And the question arises—What causes 
this congestion ? Or, in other words, 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF THE DISEASE / 


There are several points well established, which point 
out the malady belonging to the class of infectious dis- 
orders. 

Ist. The disease has a seasonal and local epidemic 
character, commencing generally in April, and continuing 
into the month of June. In this respect its similarity 
to certain infectious diseases in man and animals is 

ith regard also to its preference for certain localiti 
“ Louping Ill” partakes of the character of infovtions 
disease. It appears to be known only in certain districts 
in the North of England and Scotland, and even where 
it prevails, is so local, that a fence between one sheep 
farm and the next is often the boundary between in- 
uninfected areas. 

nd, It is clear that the cause of the disease j 
be found in the soil. A proof of this is the an 
established fact, that a new flock of sheep introduced on 
08 Senn area will suffer from the disease in the 
ollo 
se pip spring, and as a rule far more severely than 

Infectious diseases having similar characteristi 
not rare. Thus, in the cases of both anthrax reaper. 
and malarial fever in man (ague) the “contagium” of 

- the disease is received into the body by - 


respiratory organs. 


the digestive or’ 


THE SOURCE OF INFECTION. 


With regard to Louping Ill it 1s the almost universal 
custom when an animal dies for its carcase to be left to 
rot away on the moors till it disappears. Supposing that, 
as in other infectious diseases, the body of she dead 
animal contains the “contagium ” in an enormous crop 
of the specific microbes, it is obvious that if it is allowed 
to remain unburied or unburned, numbers of the microbes 
have aa opportunity of becoming distributed over the 
soil, to remain there ready for new mischief when the 
favourable time (the spring season) and opportunity (an 
animal susceptible to the disease) offer themselves. 

Conditions like these would readily account for the soil 
of one locality retaining the source of infection with great 
persistence, whereas a neighbouring locality remains free 
year after year. 

“ WHITE TICK,” 


There exists a strong, if not universal, opinion that the 
disease is caused by a “ tick,” locally known as “ white 
tick,’ as opposed to the ordinary black sheep tick, and 
this is based on the following assertions :—That this tick 
is present where the disease occur, and is absent where 
the disease is unknown. . 

That it is found concurrently with the disease there 
can be no doubt, but that it is invariably absent where 
there is no disease, or invariably present where there is 
disease, are conclusions that Dr. Klein will not at present 
admit, and adds: “My doubts will, I am afraid, not 
grow less strong, the greater the confidence with which 
the assertion is put forth, unless it is set at rest by 4 


thorough examination into the question, made by 4 Fe 
zoologist well qualitied to give an opinion.” tigat 

His doubts are based on the following remarkable his r 
facts :— posit 

That it seems inconceivable that an insect possessed of vesti 
such powers of locomotion as the tick, should be present prese 
on one farm, and should be excluded from the next, the mean 
only boundary being a wire or loose stone fence. succe 

That the tick is undoubtedly present on many sheep forth 
which have not got the disease; and that though cattle entir 
sometimes take the disease they are not infected by the of wh 
white tick. That this tick should be the primary cause consic 
of the disease under such circumstances seems impossible Wh 
of acceptance, and there is certainly nothing in the whole bacill 
range of pathology that would offer a simile to such re conce 
markable conditions. the ca 

So far as Dr. Klein could see these ticks seemed merely tion o 
to suck the blood, and produced locally no more—in fact raln a 
less—injury than many other wellnown ites. The that fi 
undoubted fact, however, mentioned above, and admitted Dr. K 
on all sides, viz., that this tick is found in the skin of “ aff 
animals that are and remain free of louping ill, seems “ can 
finally to dispose of the theory that the tick is the real ill oul 
and proximate cause of the disease. ” hon 


COMMUNICATION OF DISEASE., 


The disease is apparently communicable from 0? 
animal to another. It is well-known that if a ewe com 
tracts the disease, her lamb also does so, with few & 
ceptions; but the lamb may have it without its dam 
taking it. The explanation is evidently that the lam 
always follows and is always in close relationship 0 
One of the first signs of illness is that the an! 
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the shepherd would remove the lamb and take it into a 
shed to nurse it. 

These facts taken together, strongly point to the dis- 
ease being communicable from animal ‘to animal. 


How ro Stamp ovut THE 


Another phenomenon seems worth mentioning, 
though it may have been purely accidental, or owing to 
the exceptionally fine and dry spring weather of the 
present year, which is that, whereas the disease appeared 
at Kielder at about its usual time, viz., the third week in 
April, and though the climax .is usually not reached be- 
fore the middle of May, yet by the 10th of that month, 
few, if any, cases could be obtained for examination, and 
the epidemic had practically ceased. Now this year, for 
the first time, every smitten animal was at once separated 
in that neighbourhood, and brought in for examination, 
and thus ceased to be a focus for further infection for 
others, and it certainly appears probable that this may 
have had a material effect in stamping out the epidemic. 
At any rate, Dr. Klein is strongly of opinion that it is in 
this direction that action should be given, viz., that as 
soon as a sheep is affected it should be at once separated 
from the rest, and kept carefully isolated in a paddock 
for the purpose. Noharm could be done, and it is hoped 
that it may be the cause of largely diminishing the 
number of cases. It could not do away with the disease 
the cause of which in first cases is in the soil ; but it may 
_ the infection being subsequently communicated to 
others. 

Dr. Kuern’s Report. 


For the description of Dr. Klein’s pathological inves- 
tigations of the “ louping-ill’’ recourse must be had to 
his report ; but it may be stated shortly that he obtained 


vestigated. In each of the six the same microbe was 
present, but an attempt to communicate the disease by 
means of this microbe to two healthy lambs was not 
successful. There is, however, doubtless room for 
further investigation in this direction for the final and 
entire solution of the question, towards the elucidation 


considered report will be most valuable. 

When it is considered that the size of the microbe or 
bacillus is only about 1-25,000 part of an inch, it may be 
conceived the prodigious myriads which are contained in 
the carcase of one dead sheep, and the large risk of infec- 
tion oceasioned by their being spread over the ground by 
rain and other agencies; and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that farmers and shepherds will, for their own sakes, give 
Dr. Klein’s suggestion a full and fair trial—viz., to isolate 
all affected cases, and to at once destroy and bury or burn 
“ carcases of animals which have died of the disease. 
“pee this course have the hoped-for result, “ louping- 
ill” may, ere long, cease to be the terrible scourge it has 
80 long been in the districts where it is prevalent. 


oe Live Stock Journal commenting on Mr. E. G. 
heeler 8 letter says :— 
two conditions, viz., the contraction of the disease 
* . first instance, by contagium present, or left in or 
¢soil by a previous epidemic, and the subsequent 


4re well know: i 
pe in other infectious disorders, both 
Ba these considerations point to the conclusion that 
1s to be classed among infectious or com- 
“ - iseases. There can be no doubt that if it 
s aa that the growth and multiplication, within 
of a particular microbe is intimately 
be artific it the disease ; if, further, this microbe can 
laily cultivated, and, with a particle of such a 


rived, the same disease can, by inoculation, by ingestion, 
or by inhalation, he reproduced in a-susceptible animal, 
with the multiplication in this experimental animal of 
the specific microbe—then proof has been established 
‘that such disease is of the order of infectious diseases, 
and is caused by that particular microbe. In the case of 
that disease the early isolation and removal, and the 
careful destruction of the affected animals, is the surest 
means of the prevention and spread of the disease. 
Though this series of proofs is desirable before the pro- 
‘blem can be said to be satisfactorily solved, it is not 
always possible to obtain it. In some of the well-known 
communicable diseases, such as small-pox of sheep, 
small-pox of man, hydrophobia or rabies, and others, 
though these belong to the best-known communicable 
diseases, the specific microbe has hitherto eluded dis- 
covery. Some of the ablest pathologists have in vain 
searched for it, yet we may take it as a fact that, like 
other infectious diseases in man and animals, in which 
the search has been successful, such as anthrax of sheep 
and cattle, tuberculosis, swine fever, grouse disease, and a 
host of others, these diseases must be caused by living 
self-multiplying microbes. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA AND THE 
CANADIAN CATTLE TRADE. 


A Blue-book was published on Wednesday giving 
papers and correspondence relating to the landing in 
Great Britain from Canada of cattle affected with 
pleuro-pneumonia. The correspondence was begun 
last November by the Colonial Office sending to the 
Board of Agriculture letters from the Acting High 
Commissioner for Canada with respect to the alleged 
cases of pleuro-pneumoniain the cargoes of the Monk- 
seaton and the Hurona, begging to have the decision 
of the Government in the matter postponed until the 
return of Sir Charles Tupper, who was then in Paris 
conducting a commercial arrangement between 
Canada and France. On November 5th the Seere- 
tary to the Board of Agriculture wrote saying that 
the Board felt obliged to revoke the order by which 
Canadian animals had not hitherto been subject to 
slaughter at the port of landing. Then followed 
letters and telegrams begging that the time for revoca- 
tion might be postponed. This the Board of Agri- 
culture refused to grant. In February this year the 
Governor-General forwarded to the Colonial Office a 
report of the Committee of the Canadian Privy 
Council, made in January, setting forth that pleuro- 
pneumonia was unknown in the district whence the 
cattle in question were traced to have come, and sug- 
gesting that there must have been an error in the 
diagnosis. The report also called attention to the 
stringent restrictions enforced upon importation into 
Canada of cattle from the United States. Appended: 
to the report was a long list of reports by veterinary 
surgeons showing that no pleuro-pneumonia existed 
in the districts inspected. The Board of Agriculture, 
being again pressed as to the revocation of the order, 
again refused to reconsider their decision, The 
result of this was that it was agreed that Canadian 
cattle should, when landed, be slaughtered in special 
slaughterhouses, and that the lungs of the animals 
should be examined in order to ascertain if any 


ultivat; 
‘vation, or the morbid matter from which it is de- 


diseased animals were imported from Canada. In 
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July the Board of Agriculture published the results 
of these investigations, and stated that for the time 
being it was impossible to be satisfied that reasonable 
security existed against the importation of diseased 
animals from Canada. The Canadian Government 
in reply, produced reports made by Dr. Woodhead 
and Mr. Hunting on the lungs of some of the 
slaughtered animals, and these reports went to show 
that the disease found to exist in some of them was 
not contagious pleuro-pneumonia, but an inflam- 
mation of the lungs.—The Times. 


“The Veterinary Surgeons Still at it.” 

Commenting on the conviction of a man named Albert 
Holbrook for having on the door of his blacksmith’s 
shop, in Little Exeter Street, Sloane Street, the follow- 
ing inscription :—“ A. Holbrook. Veterinary shoeing- 
forge. With the laie T. Witten.” The Chemist and 
Druggist says: We are not much surprised at the action 
of the College in continuing these prosecutions after the 
sharp reverse experienced the last time the College ap- 
peared in the Queen’s Bench Division. But we are sur- 
prised at Mr. de Rutzen. There is no substantial dis- 
tinction between “ veterinary forge” and “ veterinary 
chemist.” The same arguments both for and against 
apply to both, and, to use Mr. de Rutzen’s own words, 
we may say that every publicity appears to have been 
ae to the decision of the Queen’s Bench, and he (the 

agistrate) must have known of it. At least it is as 
reasonable to expect it of him as of a blacksmith. We 
hope that when another case comes before him he will be 
as familiar with the second judgment as with the first. 
Let him then adopt the one which seems to be the most 
reasonable. 


ANASSTHETICS IN VETERINARY PRACTICE. 


Sir 
In the issue of The Veterinary Record for August 26th, 


there appears an editorial on the subject of “ Anesthetics 
in Veterinary Pructice,”’ containing statements which 
would lead a lay reader to imagine that the real reason 
why the use of anesthetics is not general, is because of 
the extra time involved, and the want of proper re- 
muneration for the extra trouble. The question of 
humanity is not entertained at all, as the whole question 
is reduced down to a matter of pounds, shillings and 
pence. ery we cannot believe that by such argu- 
ments we are elevating the standard of veterinary surgery 
or meriting the motto we claim, viz., Humanitas, Scientia 
Utilitas. 
We read that “In serious or lengthy operation 

operator cannot attend to the 
qualified man must be employed and paid.” Ifa prac- 
titioner has daily a number of lengthy or serious opera- 
tions he surely will have either a qualified ‘assistant or 
an intelligent, pupil, either of whom will be perfectly 
capable of attending to the administration of the anzes- 
thetic. Unfortunately there are not so very many 
practitioners blessed with such a large surgical practice 
and they can without difficulty arrange their time so as 
to provide for the extra delay caused by the anesthetic 

ut we are justified in enquiring if there is such a 
great loss of time as is usually descrived. From ex- 
perience I can confidently affirm that there is not. Of 
course we must admit that there are some patients which 
it is difficult to anzsthetise and which, as a result of 


the agent used, become affected with secondary symptom 
of narcosis, requiring an indefinite period to retum 
to full consciousness; but such cases are exceptions 
to the rule, and should not in the least influence 
in our course of action. 

With reference to the primary struggling as indicating 
terror in the animal, we must be perfectly well awar 
that although terror may increase the appearances of 
pain, it is very different to pain itself. Many horsey, 
just like human beings, are of a nervous temperament, 
and act very much in a similar manner. That they 
struggle very violently at first in many cases is wel 
known, but we are well aware that the exciting stage o 
chloroform is of a far different sensation to that of pain. 
In veterinary surgery in many operations there is 1 
frightful amount of pain inflicted if no anesthetic is 
employed. Take the operation of neurotomy, or the 
different operations for quittor, and can we make our 
selves believe that the struggling, groaning and sweating 
are not indications of acute agony, or take an operation 
for excision of a large scirrhous cord, or a large fibrow 
tumour, and can we consider such as surgery in prope 
sense, if the unfortunate animal is incessantly struggling 
at every incision made, causing extra hoemorrhage, and 
weakening itself with extra exertion. It is more than 
double work to the operator, and the time lost by the 
administration of an anesthetic and waiting for the 
effects to pass off is a very small matter compared to the 
constant exertion required both to save himself from 
injury, and prevent his patient from succumbing 
hoemorrhage. 

It is absurd to imagine that veterinary surgeons at 
not guided by the dictates of humanity, in a similr 
manner to other individuals. That there are exceptions 
we are perfectly well aware ; men who boast of their 
wonderful pluck and nerve power, who would not hes 
tate to spend a long time exposing the metacarpal nerves 
in neurotomy, or slowly cutting away the most sensitive 
structures in the foot in cases of quittor, quite unmin 
of the mute appeals of the unfortunate patient, who, 
bound down in a helpless manner, can only demonstrate 
the acute agony by struggling and writhing. But 
such men when a small operation is to be performed 
themselves. How the vaunted pluck will be banished; 
and we may take it @ rule, that men who have 
regard for the feeling? of animals are the worst subjects 
for standing pain themselves, and are also of a bru 
nature to their own species. 

It is impossible to persuade us that the employment 
of anesthetics in our practice will not become genet 
the near future. We must recollect that when first * 
covered in human practice there was enormous 
against their use, and one maw was nearly sentence 
death for having employed chloroform in 4 
midwifery case.— Yours faithfully, 5 

E. Watuis Hoare, F.RC.V5. 


Cork, Aug., 28, 1893. 


cance to that he supposes.—Ep.] 


F. W. Somers, E. W. Hoare, H. Thompson, 
H. Thompson ; ‘‘ Evening Telegraph ” (Dublin). 


We shall be obliged by early intellig ; 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings 
local papers, containing facts of interest. —— 

Original articles and reports should be writtel 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names 


addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publica 


[If our correspondent will again read the note complain . 
of he will perhaps see that it had a nearly opposite aE 
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